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re you a teacher, a coach, or a technician? Are you a combination of , 


two or more of these? For example, do the other members of your 

high school or college staff accept you as a fully qualified teacher of 
speech? Or do they respect you as an English or social science teacher 
who, in your “spare” time, “handles” dramatics or debate? More import- 
antly, do you teach five hours per day and direct dramatics five hours 
each night? 

In recent conferences with Kansas speech teachers, I have been made 
more acutely aware of the need which was so significantly recognized in 
1915: the necessity for professional recognition of the teachers of speech. 

This need is contingent upon a problem which is more complex and 
even more important: the need for clarification of our subject field. There 
is a need for an adequate description of the manner in which the respon- 
sibilities of the speech teacher overlap those of the teacher of English, 
social science, political science, and many other subject areas. To the 
extent that our subject area can be clarified, to that extent can the teacher 
of speech be held in professional esteem by his fellow teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

This problem is not a new one. It was fundamental to the formation 
of the National Association of the Teachers of Speech. It was not perma- 
nently solved by the members of that organization; it will never be per- 
manently solved, although certain aspects of this problem currently are 
being faced by committees of the Kansas Speech Teachers Association. It 
will always be our major concern; only by a process of readjustment to 
changing views and objectives held by teachers in kindred subject fields, 
involving redefinition and reclarification of our own field, can we hope 
to gain and hold professional prestige. K.S.T.A. certainly needs and most 
certainly merits the help and support of every speech teacher in Kansas- 
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ra Promoting The Discussion Program 
WAYNE N. THOMPSON’ 
he first feature that impresses any observer of extracurricular activities | 
is the spottiness of the record. Here is a high school that annually. 
wins the state championship in debate or comes close to doing so; here 
is one with an outstanding record in speaking for community service; and 
here in another county is a school that year after year produces an excel- 
lent mixed chorus. 

One factor responsible for these fine programs, which unfortunately 
are few in number, is a sympathetic and enlightened school administration, 
but a more significant item is the talent and the energy of the supervising 
teacher. In the school with the strong debate program there will always 
be found a man or a woman who believes in debate, who is able and well 
) trained, and who gives his time and talent freely. 

I 

The first requisite for a successful program in discussion, therefore, is 
a well trained, energetic teacher who believes that the activity is worth- 
while. 

This point comes first in the article, because the writer is tired of the 
complaint, “It just seems that students at Central High aren’t interested in 
public affairs. Pep rallies and dances seem to take up all their time.” The 
plain truth is that if the program in discussion is a failure, it is because 
the teacher is a failure. He may not be adequately trained, but more prob- 
ably he lacks the necessary enthusiasm and willingness to work. 
fon It is at this point, if at all, that discussion and debate come into conflict. 

) Even the most energetic forensic director can do only so much, and in his 
if zeal for debating he may make discussion secondary — something to do 
with a minimum expenditure of time and an activity for students who 
have failed to make the varsity in debate. In such a climate, the work in 
discussion cannot be expected to thrive, for quality depends upon the native 
ability of the participants and the training that they receive. 

An application of the following recommendations would alleviate this 
central problem, the lack of competent direction: (1) Superintendents, no 
matter how small the school, should employ at least one teacher who is 
competent to direct the forensic program. The usual administrative ob- 
jection that they do not have teachers who can take charge of forensics 
is not well founded, for supply in education as elsewhere follows demand. 
The question is one of relative values: If it is feasible to recruit teachers 
with the understanding that they will direct plays, coach athletics, or super- 
vise musical groups, then it is possible to have a teacher-forensics director 
on even the smallest staff. (2) Superintendents in the larger units should 
assign one instructor to debate and another to discussion. (3) Forensic 
directors should budget their time so that they give adequate training in 
discussion, and they should guide the individual student so that he desires 

a balanced program. The popularity of an activity depends primarily upon 
; - the attitudes, inner and expressed, of the faculty member. (4) State leagues 
It should establish regulations that discourage one-sided participation. They 
might declare all high school seniors ineligible for debating, or they might 
ds, Sponsor discussion the first semester and debate the second. This final 
AY recommendation could be made effective by withholding the proposition 


» until the Christmas holidays. 
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Energy and enthusiasm, however, are not enough to bring about a ' 2 


successful program. Skillful promotion and sound educational aims and ; 
procedures, also, are required. Energy without direction is waste, and en- 
thusiasm without knowledge produces froth instead of substance. 

This present article will not deal with the knowledge that the teacher 
must have, for there are many books and articles on the purposes and the - 
techniques of discussion. Instead, the emphasis here is upon the need for 
communicating this information to the students. 

Too often, teachers cheapen the activity. “What is discussion?” a 
student asks. “Oh, you read a little bit about the topic and sit down and 
talk about it with others,” is the answer. “Is it much work?” another 
‘student questions. “Well, some work,” the teacher admits, “but it doesn’t 
take a lot of time like debate.” 

Such a teacher is bound to secure only wetiees results. Discussion 
will be as useful as debate only when we regard the two disciplines as | 
equally important, time consuming, and intellectually exacting. The better 
answers to the two most common inquiries are: “Discussion is a means of 
studying problems. It takes time to learn how to discuss, but a lot of 
high school students have learned to do it well”; and, “It takes work if 
you want to do a good job. You must be informed, and you must learn 
the techniques of group speaking. I think that it is worth the effort.” 

The teacher who has the attitude that discussion is hard but worth- 
while discourages some students, but not the really good ones. On the 
other hand, the result of cheapening the activity is mediocrity and frus- 
tration. To hold the interest of the able student, the instructor must chal- A 
lenge the best that is in him, provide effective teaching of techniques and “ 
subject matter, and produce meetings that are stimulating and _ intellec- 
tually satisfying. 

Half-way teaching of discussion produces poor work, just as half-way 
teaching of debate results in a weak program. Only by aiming high can 
the heights be attained. 


This stress upon intellectual quality in no way denies the need for 
energetic promotion. All activities require publicity — posters, blackboard 
notices, assembly announcements, newspaper stories, and person-to-person 
communication. This final medium, which deserves more attention than 
it receives, is the most important of all. Students participate because a 
colleague, a teacher, or some other adult recommends the activity, and 
they maintain their interest in proportion to the personal encouragement 
that they receive. Experienced directors of forensics each year prepare 
a list of prospective participants and arrange to see each boy or girl per- 
sonally. Then, as the season proceeds, they utilize every available oppor- 
tunity — chance meetings in the hall or on the street corner—to inquire 
about progress and to indicate their interest in the individual. 

All programs should be fully advertised. Boys and girls like to see 
their names in print; they like to feel that their activity is the center of 
attention for an afternoon or an evening. Discussants should receive the 
same all-school recognition as basketball players and hurdlers. They should 
be introduced at school assemblies and publicly honored at the end of the ( . 
year. Such promotional activities may not be education, but they are 
handmaidens to education. 
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can enliv programs without vitiating edu- 


cational values. Junior town halls and mock sessions of the United Nations, 
complete with flags and signs labeling the delegations, are highly successful. 
Somewhat less pretentious is the planned discussion, which may be a real 
or a simulated radio program. Here the participants meet beforehand to 
plan a meeting that will be well organized, informative, and interesting. 
A respected, well liked adult can add prestige to the occasion by introducing 
the program, serving as moderator, or speaking at the close. 

The contest is another useful device for motivating preparation. Pre- 
senting awards, announcing winners, and choosing interscholastic repre- 
sentatives dramatize intramural events. County, regional, and state meets, 
properly managed, provide valuable educational experience, set standards 
that exert widespread influence, and provide goals for many more students 
than the number that reaches the “finals.” Admittedly, competition some- 
times produces results that are contrary to the overall purposes of discus- 
sion, but the fault lies not in the contest but in the coaching, the judging, 
and/or the management. 


IV 

Finally, both educational objectives and promotional expediency dictate 
that discussion be carried on not as an occasional event but as an organized 
program. Just as frequent participation contributes to the development 
of skill in debate, so does the number of speaking opportunities play a part 
in mastering the complexities of discussion. Preparation, instruction, and 
criticism, of course, must accompany practice, but in evaluating we must 
remember that anyone who is in his first, second or third discussion is 
still a novice. Many critics overlook this point and compare a boy in his 
thirtieth debate with a young man in his second round table. Their-obser- 
vation — that the former student is the more skillful—is accurate, but 
the inference that discussion is an inherently unsatisfactory forensic form 
is invalid. 

The arrangement of the program, moreover, is as important as the 
number of speaking opportunities. At the beginning of the semester, the 
instructor should draft and publicize plans which combine educational 
soundness with motivating rewards. Intramural events, with their accom- 
panying preliminary instruction and terminal critiques, can serve as tryouts 
for public presentations or interscholastic meets. Another procedure is 
the development of a “sweepstakes,” in which preliminary discussions cul- 
minate each month in a public presentation by those ranking highest in 
the trials. Appropriate recognition is given to the monthly winners, but 
the sweepstakes honors go to those with the best culminative records. A 
third plan is to base the annual awards of keys, medals, or letters upon 
the number of points earned by (a) attending meetings, (b) taking part in 
program, and (c) attaining a high rank in contests or festivals. In short, 
the plans for the semester or the year should aim at encouraging the student 
to remain with the program long enough to attain proficiency. 

Vv 

Underlying the preceding four sections is a basic assumption: that dis- 
cussion has a place in the forensic program and that, given intelligent 
direction and sufficient emphasis, it is an activity of high quality. This 
article does not contend that discussion should supplant debate, oratory, 
and extempore speaking. 

Instead, its aim has been the outlining of four requirements for a 


1. The teacher must believe that discussion is worthwhile, be well 
trained in the activity, and be willing to give freely of his time and 
energy. 

2. The student should be taught that discussion demands his very best. 

3. The program should be skillfully promoted. 

4. The program should be planned so that the student participates a 
large number of times. Such a complex skill as discussion can be 
mastered only by instruction, preparation, criticism, and much guided 
practice. 


An Approach To The Question of “The Welfare State” 
*WILLIAM CONBOY 


It is safe to wager that many a Thanksgiving table around the nation 

will ring with that cry after the turkey, dressing, and cranberry 
sauce has made its last satisfying visit to each plate. Strangely enough, 
another statement, which has already begun to ring from many high 
school debate platforms, has much in common with the turkey day admis- 
sion that the belt won’t stretch any farther. 

“Resolved: That the American people should reject the Welfare State.” 

Two difficulties in analysis must be overcome before any effective 
debating can take place on the above proposition. First, some thought 


“0: let’s not have any dessert!” 


should be given to why the question is worded negatively. Second. a clear ¢ 


definition of Welfare State should be decided upon. In the absence of the 
officia? interpretation (which is never forthcoming), the next best step is 
to decide upon a workable interpretation. This article represents such an 
approach. 

(1) The proposition is not worded negatively by accident or to confuse 
the debaters. The fact that the word is “reject” rather than “accept” 
clearly indicates that the framers of the question considered the American 
status quo actually to be a trend toward the Welfare State. Since just 
prior to World War I, the American people and the American Congress 
have followed along an amazingly consistent path of approving more and 
more legislation in which the federal government provides directly for 
the welfare of the people. 

In the case of the Thanksgiving dinner, the trend is inevitably toward 
the dessert. Unless someone pushes himself away from the table and calls 
a halt, mincemeat pie a la mode will be served and presumably consumed. 
Similarly, unless the affirmative team shows reason why the trend toward 
the Welfare State should be stopped or even reversed, the negative has 
the right to maintain that our present momentum will carry us on to 
acceptance of Truman’s Fair Deal Program. 

(2) To have effective debating this season, it would seem imperative 
that the term Welfare State be defined specifically and at the same time 
collectively. In the first place, it most logically refers to a very definite 
program of legislation— the nine specific proposals of the Fair Deal pro- 
gram which were originally offered in Truman’s State-of-the-Union address, 
January 5, 1949. Secondly, this body of proposed legislation should be 
taken collectively if any decisions are to be reached as to the merits of 


* Mr. Conboy is Instructor in Speech and Assistant Director of Debote at Kansas University. 
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the Welfare State philosophy. 
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Neither affirmative nor negative, therefore, should attempt to pick 
out one or two aspects of the Fair Deal programm and draw conclusions 
regarding the whole proposition. As applied to the Thanksgiving dinner 
once again, it would be safe to say that the term “dessert” means the 
whole dessert in general, as far as each individual is concerned. If the 
dessert is mince-meat pie a la mode with a cherry on top, neither the 
affirmative nor the negative members of the family could really accept 
it or reject it on the basis of the cherry alone. The same should be true 
of the American politico-economic appetite of today, as reflected in the 
sound debating of Kansas high school students. 


Abolish High School Speech Contests? H 
*GLEN E. MILLS 
ers Note: This is the second in a series of two articles concerning the 
. Committee Report on Speech Activities.) 

et us consider the recommendation of the N.C.A. Committee that dis- 

cussion be the only speech activity. Some of us have for years studied, 

taught, and written in the fields of discussion and debate. We are inter- 
ested in group discussion as one approach to personal and social problems, 
because it involves co-operative inquiry. We are certain, however, that 
the co-operative, deliberative procedures which we call discussion, no 
matter how well conducted, will in many practical situations fail to yield 
a working consensus. In a learning situation, groups can agree to disagree 
and live together with better understanding as a result of discussion, but 
in a real-life situation which calls for decision and action, if co-operative, 
deliberative procedures fail, the logical recourse in our society is parlia- 
mentary debate. The only alternative is force and violence. Thus we 
believe that the N.C.A. Committee unintentionally does the democratic 
cause a real disservice in suggesting that debate has no place in our 
society and that it is a mistake to teach young people how to debate. 
That position is most unrealistic; a failure to understand the methods and 
conditions of public debate is one of the surest ways to drive well-meaning 
people to the use of some violent alternative to the two basic techniques 
of democracy, discussion and debate. If one denies that debate is a demo- 
cratic technique, he seems to be suggesting at least anarchy, if not some- 
thing worse. If one concedes the obvious fact that debate is an important 
technique in our society, he should be prepared to agree that schools have 
a responsibility to teach students how to debate. 

This does not mean that all of our present methods of teaching it are 
above reproach. It does mean, however, that improvement rather than 
abolishment is the wiser course. Such is the view expressed by John 
Dewey, who said that the great need of our society is the improvement of 
the methods and conditions of discussion, debate, and persuasion. He did 
not recommend abolishment, but some of our critics have twisted his 
testimony to suit their purpose. While we agree that the best place to 
teach discussion and debate is in the course of study, we also believe that 
much growth can be achieved in interscholastic events. In most schools, 
there would be no such courses if the contest activity had not been in- 
troduced first. Then, too, the contest motivates improvement, provides 
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additional expericnce for the most interested students, and in a challenging af 9 


manner enriches the curriculum of superior students. Gifted young people w, 2 
should afford no exception to the principle that education best promotes 
the welfare of all when it provides both the opportunity and the incentive 
for the realization of the maximum possibilities of each individual. While 
serving these purposes the contests should not, and need not, involve 
“emotionalized victories” and “eloquent presentations of a side with little 
if any regard to examination of the facts involved in a problem.” This 
is poor debating and is so recognized by anyone who knows anything 
about the activity. The answer does not lie in the elimination of training 
for competence in real-life debating. It lies rather in the thoughtful pre- 
.paration and execution of instructional plans which make educational sense. 
This, of course, implies the appointment of properly qualified speech teach- 
ers, provisions for extracurricular speech, and the establishment of a bal- 
anced activities program. 

An activities program may be called oer if it includes both athletic 
and non-athletic events, and there should be several types of events in 
each category. Some schools may not be able to support all of the possible 
speech activities, but they should provide opportunities in public speaking, 
dramatics, and orai interpretation. The most familiar public speaking 
contests are those in debate, extemporaneous speaking, original oratory, 
and discussion. In all of these the preparation and the criticism or judging 
should be conducted according to the best modern standards. When these 
non-athletic events are added, each school will have a wider distribution 
of awards so that undue emphasis will not be given to academic achieve- ,! , 
ment. We point out, however, that if only athletic activities are permitted, () ) 
as the N.C.A. document recommends, the awards will indeed be limited, 
and the emphasis upon physical prowess will be less defensible than the 
alleged over-emphasis upon academic achievement. 

Very little needs to be said in refutation of the four reasons given in 
support of the N.C.A. report. If there are objectionable “outside pressures” 
on schools to participate in contests, they can be resisted or modified 
without abolishing the whole program. Local school authorities, in co- 
operation with forensic associations and the organizations of school ad- 
ministrators in each state, should be able to regulate the contest activities 
of “outside” groups. To the assertion that the activities ought to have 
broader intramural participation, we reply that most directors prefer and 
seek to develop wide participation, if for no other reason, as a “feeder” 
for the contest program. Persons in this field know that motivation for 
the intramural activities comes chiefly from interscholastic contests which 
have blazed the trail. Most limitations on the extent of intramural par- 
ticipation are imposed by the teaching load of the director, the amount 
of student interest, and the expectations of administrators and _ school 
patrons with respect to achievement in interscholastic competition. An 

. intramural program and a contest program are complementary devices; 
they do not exclude each other. To allege that there are threats to the 
moral and physical well-being of students who travel with their teachers 
to a contest is to question the integrity of many teachers and their 
students. This canard is an insult, whether it is meant for speech groups 
or music groups. Responsible and sufficient supervision should, of course, { 
be provided for all groups on trips, and that includes athletic groups. 
To anyone who says there should be more emphasis upon community 4 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Concentrations for Advanced Training for 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. degrees 


* Speech and Hearing Disorders: Ruth Clark, Ph.D.; Edwin 
Shutts, Ph.D.; Richard Winchester, M.A.; Mary Jaeger, 
M.A.; Ruth Van Tine, M.A.; Libby Radus, Eva Black. 

* Public Speaking and Discussion: E. E. Bradley, Ph.D.; Ray- 
mond Barnard, Ph.D.; Anthony Hillbruner, M.A.; Erna 
Triplett, M.A. 

* Oral Reading and Phonetics: Johnnye Akin, Ph.D.; Richard 
_— M.A.; Marion Talmadge, M.A.; Iris Gilmore, 


%* Speech Education: Seth Fessenden, Ph.D.; Keith Case, Ph.D.; 
Elwood Murray, Ph.D. : 


AREA PROGRAMS 
e Speech and Theatre: Campton Bell, Ph.D., Director of the 
School of the Theatre, and staff. 
e Radio Broadcasting: Albert N. Williams, M.A., Acting Co- 
ordinator of Radio, and staff. . 
e Basic Communication: Keith Case, Ph.D., and staff. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SPEECH CONFERENCE 


February 15-17, 1951 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 1951 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 20 July 23-to August 22 


Fifth Workshop in Interpersonal Communication 
Dr. Elwood Murray and visiting lecturers. 
Ninth Workshop in Basic Communication 
Dr. Keith Case and visiting lecturers 


Fifteenth summer High School Speech Groups for Juniors 
Dr. Raymond Barnard and assistants 


t 
Facilities and staff are especially favorable to permit work on 
the unique problems of speech education in the teachers college, 
the junior college and the smaller liberal arts college. A major 
emphasis for these programs presents speech as a unifying factor 
in the curriculum and in interpersonal relations. 
* * 
A limited number of Graduate-Assistantships, Communica- 
tion Clinicianships, and Instructor-Fellowships are available. 


For information, address Dr. Elwood Murray, Director, School 
of Speech, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 
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service we should like to ask, 


— 


“More than how much?” If there are some 


rare communities which do not make considerable demands upon the 
teachers of music and speech, we agree that those teachers might well 
promote some community activity. But to limit the program to community 
service would certainly not combat the “intellectual provincialism” which 


the N.C.A. document deplores. 


We hope that the recommendations of the Contest Committee of the 
North Central Association and the case in opposition to it will be widely 
circulated and carefully considered by the school administrators who should 
decide the outcome. If the speech teachers do their part in presenting to 

‘their principals and superintendents a broader view of the problem, and 
specifically our stand in it, our profession can face the future with confidence. 


SPEECH NEWS IN KANSAS 


The Wichita KSTA Speech Round- 
table presented the following pro- 
gram on November 2, 1950, Thursday 
at 2:00 p.m. at East High School, 
Room 304, 2301 East Douglas: 

(1) Discussion Panel: “Speech Train- 

ing for Everyday Living.” 

“Reasons for Taking Speech 

Training”—a high school stu- 

dent, Wilda Carol Naylor, 
Liberal, Kansas; - 

“Advantages of Speech Train- 

ing in the Business World” 

—a representative from the 

Wichita Chamber of Com- 


merce; 

“The Place of the Speech Pro- 
gram in the School Curricul- 
um”—Horace Malin, Princi- 
pal, Liberal, Kansas; 

“Fitting the Speech Program to 
the Child”—Kim Giffin, Kan- 
sas University. 

(2) Summary of Questionnaire on 
the Teaching Load in the Field 


of Speech. 

(3) Report of Nominating Committee 
and election of chairman for 
1951 meeting in Wichita. 

The chairman was Norma Wil- 
liams, Liberal, Kansas. 

Miss Mary Roberts, formerly of 
Luther College, has joined the staff 
of the Language and Literature De- 
partment of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg. Miss Roberts 
taught speech clases and had charge 
of the college forensic program. 

Dr. Carl Bruder has joined the 
Speech Department at KSTC, Em- 
poria. Dr. Bruder comes from the 
Columbia University Theatre. Two 
teams from the Emporia State De- 
bate Squad will visit Wellington, 
Eureka, El Dorado, Newton, Hut- 
chinson, Russell, Salina, and Abilene, 


holding a demonstration debate and 
discussion on the high school ques- 
tion. A number of other high schools 
also will be present at these towns. 
This plan of visiting the high schools 
was designed to provide individual 
contact with each school. 

Mr. Keith Akins, of Emporia State 
and Michigan University, is the new 
speech teacher and debate coach at 


Garden City. Mr. Akins plans to , 


organize a squad to participate in 
both collegiate and high school de- 
bate this year. 

Dodge City Junior College Drama- 
tics Department has announced the 
dates for two productions this Fall 
— “The Glass Menagerie” on No- 
vember 16 and 17, and “All My 
Sons” on December 7 and 8. Both 
plays will be under the direction of 
Mr. Willard Welsh. 

On October 26th, an_ all-school 
play, “The Tavern,” was presented 
at Hutchinson High School. On 
September 29th, an exhibition de- 
bate was presented by a squad from 
Emporia State College. 

Liberal High School is offering 
four classes in speech work: Drama- 
tics for juniors and seniors, Debate, 
and two classes of speech fundamen- 
tals — one for freshmen and one for 
grades 10, 11, and 12. Total enroll- 
ment of students in the speech de- 
partment this year was _ increased 
with a total of 73 students. 

Twelve full-time staff members are 
engaged in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at Kan- 
sas University. Kim Giffin returned 
to the department staff this fall after 
an absence of one semester, during 
which he completed his Ph.D. at the 
University of Iowa. 
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FOR DRAMA, DIRECTORS 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN —A clever comedy by Dagmar Volo for Sm., 7w. Royalty 
$10.00 and percentage. 85 
OH SAY! DO YOU SEE? —5m., 7w. (extras). A sparkling and timely comedy 
by Byron B. Boyd. New dialogue and quick action and a chance to use 
any number of extras. Royalty $25.00. ...... 85 
ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—A rural comedy for 4m., 5w. in which peppery 
grandma gets the best of the city slicker. 85 
BLACK CAT —A mystery thriller by Cleir. Sm., Sw. Full of laughs, 
thrills and suspense, Royalty $25.00. . -85 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Easy Set 


SHE’S A NEAT “sa gemma 7m., Sw. Chairs arranged to represent railroad 
car. Royalty $5. 

DARK war drama for Im., 3w. Royalty $5.00. 

“THE OLD GRAY MARE AIN’T” — Marvelous comedy for 2m., 2w. with musical 
background. Royalty $5.00 . 

ANGELA’S SURPRISE — New comedy for 3m., 4w. Fine for High Schools. 

WEATHER OR NO— Prize-winning comedy for 3m., 2w. Royalty $5.00 

THEY CANNOT RETURN — Gripping drama for 2m., 3w. Much used in contests. 
Royalty $10.00 


READINGS 


RUSSIA AND THE U.S.A.— Walter Lippman (oration) 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM — Shokespeore (humorous) 
DELINQUENCY IS NOT JUVENILE — Judge Kelly (oration) 
FOR ALWAYS — Valeria Griffith (dramatic) 
THE WALTZ — Dorothy Porker (humorous) 
ATOMIC POWER CAN BE SAFE — Howard Blakeslee (oration) 
ONE WORLD FOR RELIGION — Horry Emerson Fosdick (oration) 
FEVER FLOWER — Josephine Johnson (dramatic) —........... 
THE EXILE — Oscar Wilde (dramatic) 
AMATEUR HOUR — Helena Grey (humorous) 
BILL’S LITTLE GIRL — Zona Gale (dramatic) ....... 


Send for free catalogue listing ings, plays, and all kinds of entertainment 
material. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 11, IOWA 
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School of Speech 
NOMTUWESTERN UNIVELESITY 


Chicago — Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECII 


*% Over nine hundred majors in Speech from forty-five states 
and foreign countries. 


A Faculty and Staff of ninety-five persons. 


Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and 
Audiology, Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, 
Speech Education. 


Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, 
Speech and Hearing Clinie, Debate and Oratory. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, C. C. Bunch 
Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships 
and Fellowships. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information shout the School of Speech, address James 
H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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